History of Education
sion of  variation and of uniformity throughout the system
that characterized the Jesuit Ratio is also found here.
The conception of education as well as the control exercised
is thoroughly religious. Both in the control of the order and
in. the conduct of schools the spirit of asceticism is very marked.
The most emphasized rule of the schools for both pupils and
teachers was that of keeping silence. The teacher is almost
forbidden to speak at all. Fewest possible words were to be
used by both teacher and pupil.
Punishment was to be used instead of reprimand, signals
instead of commands, written work was emphasized, and so
far as possible restrictive and repressive measures were to bo
brought to bear upon the child. Contrary to the practice ol
the Jesuit schools, and subject to the regulation of the order
and with the official instruments, corporal punishment was
resorted to very freely.
The subjects of study in the schools were the ordinary
elementary curriculum: reading, writing, arithmetic, and
religious instruction. Although elementary study of Latin
was also provided for higher grades, instruction #as to be
primarily in the vernacular. Tuition provided by these
schools was given gratuitously, and in this respect as well
as in the dominant purpose they resemble the schools of
the religious associations of England, previously mentioned.
However narrow and repressive the spirit of the schools and
the character of the method when compared with the freer
spirit of the Protestant elementary schools, the scheme of the
order was far superior in two respects, in which they made the
first general approach to modern standards. These were
the training of the teachers and the grading and method of
instruction.
One of the greatest defects of the iimes, especially of the
elementary schools, due partly to taking the conduct of the
schools from the immediate control of the Church and partly
to the unsettled social condition of the times, was the very